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Signboards

essary night signalling between adjacent
ships, an electric light is placed in the rear
end of a tin tube (3 inches in diameter and
2 feet long) and operated by a contact key.

Sound signals, except the siren, trumpet,
and gun, use the telegraph code. The most
important is the radio (wireless) telegraph.
The radio telephone is becoming still more
important. Submarine signalling is effected
through the water by a bell and a receiver
attached to the inner side of the hull plating
below water.
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published by the British government in 1856,
rind has since been adopted by all maritime
nations. In the original code, x, z, and the
vowels were not used, but in a recent revi-
sion these were included. The present code
consists of a code pennant, five other pen-
nants, two swallow-tail flags, and nineteen
rectangular flags. Each, except the code pen-
nant, represents a letter of the alphabet. The
American edition of the international code is
published by the Hydrographic Office of the
Navy.
Signature. In law, one's signature may
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merchant marine, by establishments connect- j
ed therewith, and in connection with naviga-
tion and seafaring in general may be divided
into Ordinary and Urgent. Ordinary sig-
nals give or request information that is im-
portant or desirable, but not especially ur-
gent. Urgent signals are of very immediate
importance, such as warnings of danger from
storms, shoals, ice, etc.; or calls for assist-
ance to save life or property, put out fire, tow
a disabled vessel, save people from a ship
which is sinking, etc. The methods of trans-
mission have been flags, the radio telegraph,
shapes, electric or oil lanterns, flames, rock-
ets, bells, whistles, horns, guns, etc.; but of
late years the radio has largely superseded
the others,
The international signal code was first

consist of his name, or some mark or sign de-
signed to represent it, affixed to a written in-
strument to attest his approval or ratifica-
tion of its contents.
Signboards were known to both Greeks
and Romans. Specimens have been found at
Pompeii and Herculaneum, sometimes paint-
ed, but oftener carved. During the illiterate
Middle Ages of Europe every trade had its
emblem, some of which have survived to oui
day, as the chemist's pestle and mortar,
the pawnbroker's three balls, and the
barber's pole. During the i6th and xfth
centuries huge painted signs came greatly in-
to vogue in European countries. They were
suspended either from projecting metal work,
from a post or an obelisk, QJT from a sort of
miniature triumphal archway. Many sign-